IN THIS ISSUE, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC BEGINS A 


TAKE A PICTURE! SERIES OF FOUR ARTICLES ON PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. SEE FIRST ARTICLE ON PAGE 13. 





NORWAY’S FJORDS 


ORWAY is about the size of New 

Mexico, but its jagged coastline, 

if straightened out, would reach half- 

way around the world. The Atlantic 

and Arctic oceans cut into the moun- 

tainous coast to form deep fjords 

(pronounced FEE-ord), which ex- 

tend far inland. Big ships can sail 

up these inlets of the sea—so narrow 

that in some places the sheer cliffs 

on each side seem to hang overhead. 

% Photo at left shows the western 

end of the Meraker Fjord. This fjord 

megs 98 completely across the coun- 

y, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 

village of Meraker, near the Swed- 

ish border. The ship, an ocean 

steamer, brought tourists to view 

é ‘ . ( an, s Norway's wild, majestic scenery. 
SS oo ot : ie Since the picture was taken, Norway 
"atarge IT ' Baten 2 | has been drawn into the war. Now 
ae oe Pn = 7A the only “tourists” are soldiers. They 


Internationa! GOn't come to look at the scenery. 


VIKINGS 


ese Norway, with its thou- i : : 4 : waa rs 
sands of fjords and islands, is a = on ; “you 4 

first of all a sea-going country. In , ; fff 9 iim a. 
the eighth and ninth centuries it was te aa 

the home of the Vikings, fierce sea- 

rovers who raided the British Isles. 

Many Norwegian boats still have the 

high prow and square sails of the 

Viking vessels. In modern times, be- 

fore the war of 1914-1918, Norway 

had the fourth largest merchant fleet 

in the world. Although Norway was 

neutral in that war, 831 of its ships 

were sunk. Before the present war 

started last September, Norway had 

487] ships. She has lost between 55 

and 60 of them. z 

FORESTRY, paper-making, fishing, and canning are Norway’s NARVIE, principal iron-ore port, was promptly seized by 
leading industries. Seventy per cent of the forests are pine. German troops in hiding on German ore boats, lying idle in 
Photo below shows pine logs, stripped of their bark, in the Narvik Fjord. Photo above shows a German ore boat at the 
Hallingdals River, near Bergen, to be floated to a planing mill. Narvik ore-loading dock. Last Monday British landed at Narvik. 
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HEADLINE NEWS 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





THE STRUGGLE 
FOR NORWAY 


Germany's quick invasion 


War “in earnest” flared up last week 
when Germany made her surprise in- 
vasion of Denmark and Norway. 

The invasion happened so quickly 
that people everywhere wondered how 
it was done. 

Leland Stowe, correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News and the New York 
Post, was in Oslo, capital of Norway, 
when the German troops arrived. After 
watching the Germans take possession 
of the city, he went to Sweden and 
cabled his story to his newspapers. It 
is an amazing story. 


Carefully Laid Plans 


He said that the Germans didn’t have 
to fight to take the city. Their secret 
agents in Norway had bribed several 
Norwegian officials, who issued orders 
to the commanders of Norway's war- 
ships and shore batteries not to fire on 
the approaching German cruisers. 

Plans for the invasion had been care- 
fully laid in advance. German agents 
had been at work in Norway for weeks. 
Oslo, Bergen, and Narvik were the key 
cities which had to be taken. Each had 
a long fjord leading into the harbor. 
These fjords and the harbor were 
guarded by shore batteries, which 
could have put up strong resistance to 
enemy ships attempting to enter the 
narrow fjords. 


No Resistance 


But these batteries were quiet when 
the German cruisers moved up the Oslo 
Fjord with 1,500 troops on the first day 
of the invasion (April 9th). 

Norwegian ma a lying at anchor 
in the harbor, offered no resistance. The 
sailors had all been given shore leave. 

Oslo Fjord had been carefully mined 
by the Norwegians, to give further pro- 
tection to the city against such an in- 
vasion. But the central wire leading 
from the shore to these mines had been 
disconnected! 

Surely, Mr. Stowe wrote, there was 
treachery. “The Germans had built a 
Trojan horse inside Norway,” he 
wrote. 

With Mr. Stowe in Oslo were two 
other American reporters, Warren Irvin, 


of the National Broadcasting Company; 
and Edmund Stevens, of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

The three American news-gatherers 
co-operated in getting the evidence, 
which Mr. Stowe called “the most im- 
portant newspaper dispatch I have ever 
had occasion to write.” 

He first wrote it on April 10th, and 
gave it to the telegraph operator in Oslo 
to send. But it was never sent. The 
Germans had forbidden the operator to 
send it. 

Two days later, Mr. Stowe learned 
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WAR OVER NORWAY 


Shaded area on map above shows where the 
Allies have planted mine fields, in an effort 
to break Germany’s line of communications. 
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that his dispatch had not been sent. 
It was then that he and his two co- 
workers decided to go to Stockholm, in 
Sweden, and send their stories from 
there. 

Mr. Stowe told how the 1,500 Ger- 
man troops marched into Oslo, and 
took control of the city without firing a 
single shot or dropping a bomb inside 


the city limits. A city of 300,000 in- 
habitants—50,000 of whom came out to 
watch the Germans march in—had been 
seized by 1,500 soldiers. 


Narvik, too, was taken without a shot 
being fired. German troops had been in 
hiding in German ore boats. The Nor- 
wegian commander in charge of the 
harbor defenses turned the city over to 
the Germans without resistance. 


With the Germans in possession of 
harbor defenses, the British warships 
that had rushed to Norway's rescue 
were at a tremendous disadvantage. 
The Germans had control of the fjords 
and harbor defense guns and also had 
a battleship, cruisers, and bombing 
planes in action. 


Allies Have Two Problems 


The Allies (British-French) were 
faced with two problems: (1) they 
had to prevent Germany from bringin 
more troops into Norway; (2) they had 
to land enough of their own troops to 
be able to drive out the Germans. 

As we go to press with this issue of 
Junior Scholastic, it is reported that the 
British succeeded in landing troops at 
Narvik, and have driven the Germans 
out of that city. 

The Allies have also mined the Kat- 
tegat and the Skagerrak, to make it 
more dangerous for the Germans to 
keep up their line of communications 
by sea. 

The Germans landed many reinforce- 
ments in Norway by plane. 

Naval and airplane battles raged all 
along the coast of Norway as the Allies 
went into action against the German 
transport ships, cruisers, and warplanes. 


Both sides claimed many hits and 
sinkings. But, after ten days, the Ger- 
man troops were still in Norway. Can 
the Allies succeed in driving them out? 


The crisis may be reached in the few 
days between the time we write this 
and the time you read it. 


The War Spreads 


Sweden, too, may be drawn into the 
war. Will Germany try to take Sweden, 
too? Or will the Allies try to get there 
first, perhaps at Sweden’s invitation. 


What about Russia? Will Russia take 
advantage of the Norwegian trouble by 
taking more land from Finland? Or 
will Russia first try to take Bessarabia 
(the eastern part of Rumania, which 
belonged to Russia before the war of 
1914-1918)? 


Anything might happen in the fury 
of this spreading war. 
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PRESIDENT’S 
STATEMENT 


Denounces the invasion 


The invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
way shocked Americans, who have lon 
had high admiration for the people a 
the Scandinavian countries. 


President Roosevelt issued a state- 
ment from the White House, denounc- 
ing the invasion. He spoke of the 
American people's respect for Norway 
and Denmark, because of their lon 
record of good conduct in national po 
international affairs. 

Here is the President’s statement: 

“Force and military aggression are 
once more on the march against small 
nations, in this instance through the in- 
vasion of Denmark and Norway. These 
two nations have won and maintained 
during a period of many generations 
the respect and regard not only of the 
American people, but of all peoples.” 

“The the United 
States the occasion of recent 
invasions strongly expressed its disap- 
probation of such unlawful exercise of 
force. It here reiterates, with undimin- 
ished emphasis, its point of view as 
expressed on those occasions. 


government of 
has on 


“If civilization is to survive, the 
rights of the smaller nations to inde- 
pendence, to their territorial integrity 
and to the unimpeded opportunity for 
self-government must be respected by 
their more powerful neighbors.” 

The President took some actin as 
well as expressing words of sympathy. 
He issued an order “freezing” Danish 
and Norwegian funds in this country. 
This means that people in Norway and 
Denmark can’t take out of the United 
States, without licenses, any money that 
they have in banks here. This was done 
to keep such money from falling into 
the hands of the Germans. 
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Wortman in N. Y¥. World Telegram 

“Now class, we will take up the geo- 
graphy of Europe as of 3 p.m. last Friday.” 


weortman 
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British Press Combine 


BICYCLE KINGDOM: In the Scandinavian countries, as in other European 
countries, the bicycle is a common mode of transportation for people going 
to and from their work. Nearly everybody rides a bike, for they cannot 
afford to own and operate an automobile. Photo above shows public 
bicycle parking place in downtown Copenhagen, capital of Denmark. 





PRESIDENT’S 
PROCLAMATION 


Extending forbidden zone 


In addition to his statement deplor- 
ing the invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
way, President Roosevelt issued a spe- 
cial proclamation, outlining a new for. 
bidden zone. 

The forbidden zone, or combat area, 
is that part of the sea regarded as dan- 
gerous waters for American ships. Ac- 
cording to our Neutrality Law, the 
President has the power to forbid Amer- 
ican ships to enter the combat area. 


Up to the time Germany invadec 
Denmark and Norway, the forbidden 
zone went only as far as Bergen, Nor- 
way. Now the President has extended 
the forbidden zone to include all the 
Norwegian coast, the Finnish port of 
Petsamo, and the Russian port of Mur- 
mansk. (See map at right.) 

President Roosevelt, in talking to 
reporters at his press conference, men- 
tioned that he had been reading up on 
Greenland. Why should the President 
mention this? Because Greenland be- 
longs to Denmark, and, besides, it lies 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

This makes Greenland of particular 
interest to the United States. Our Gov- 
ernment would not want to see Green- 
land change ownership from Denmark 
to Germany. Under Denmark’s protec- 
tion, Greenland has caused no trouble 


to the nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere. But under control of Germany, 
Greenland might become a naval base. 

Our Government still follows the 
Monroe Doctrine, which is a warning to 
European and Asiatic nations to make 
no new conquests in the Western Hem- 
isphere. 
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N. Y. Times map 
NEW FORBIDDEN ZONE 


Shaded portion of map above marks area 
American ships may not enter, according 
to President’s proclamation. Broken line 
shows northern boundary of forbidden 
zone before Germany invaded Norway. 
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Mexican Oil Dispute 


Will Mexico Pay 
for Seized Wells? 


Our note of protest 
The Mexican oil dispute has bubbled 


up again, threatening to disturb rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Mexico. 

The oil dispute is an old one. It 
goes back to 1937. Its deeper causes 
go back further than that. 

Mexico is a rich land, so far as natural 
wealth is concerned. Under its soil lie 
valuable supplies of silver, gold, lead, 
copper, zinc, coal—and oil. But Mexico 
has always been poor in money. It never 
had the money to pay for the equip- 
ment and labor needed to mine the 
metals and to drill wells for the oil. 

The money came from outside com- 
panies—chiefly American and British. 
These companies bought the necessary 
equipment and employed Mexican 
workers to dig the mines and drill the 
wells. The mines and wells became the 
property of the outside companies. 


Mexican Constitution 


Meanwhile the Mexican people were 
becoming restless because of their pov- 
erty. ‘The peons (poor farmers without 
land of their own) and the workers in 
factories rose up in revolt. 

After the revolution, a new constitu- 
tion was drawn up for Mexico. Accord- 
ing to this constitution, the Mexican 
government has the power to take land 
away from the big landowners. 

The government also has the power 
to take the mines and oil wells from the 
outside owners. 

In 1937, the Mexican government 
told the American and British oil com- 
panies to pay higher wages to the Mexi- 





Omaha, Nebraska, 
_Do You Know Us? 

The schools of Omaha, Nebraska, | 
will buy no more maps until the 
countries of Europe and Asia settle 
down and stop changing bound- 
aries. 

The Omaha school board voted 

_ last week to buy no more maps of | 
Europe, Asia, or Africa, until “there 
is a greater certainty that they will 
not be outd ited from one day to 

| the next.’ 

Well, Omaha, Nebraska, have 
you heard about Junior Scholastic? 
We give you a fresh map each | 
week. Nothing outdated about that! 

Want to subscribe? Our address 
is 250 East 43rd Street, New York, 
N. Y., but we're changing that next 
week. We're moving to 220 East 


42d Street. This changing world! 
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can workers. The companies refused to 
do this. Then the Mexican government 
took over the oil wells from these com- 
panies. 

This made the American and British 
companies angry. They asked their gov- 
ernments to take action against Mexico. 
The British government demanded that 
Mexico return the properties. 

The United States was not so de- 
manding, because of our “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy of friendship. But Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull insisted that 
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Talburt in Pittsburgh Press 


The Mexican Jumping Bean 


Mexico should pay for the properties. 
Our Government did not question 
Mexico’s right to expropriate (take 
over) the properties. 

The Mexican government argued that 
it could not pay now. Maybe some time 
in the future, Mexican officials said. 

But this vague promise did not sat- 
isfy the U. S. oil companies. The com- 
pé anies urged our State Department to 
take more action. How far should our 
Government go in an effort to make 
Mexico pay? 

Last week, Secretary Hull sent an- 
other strong note to Mexico. He said 
that the oil dispute is “a matter of grave 
concern to this government,” meaning 
the U. S. A. 

Secretary Hull asked Mexico to sub- 
mit the dispute to arbitration, with 
representatives of other nations sitting 
on the arbitration board. 

To this suggestion Mexico has not 
yet replied (at the time this issue of 
Junior Scholastic went to press, April 
18). 

Recently Mexican workers and other 
supporters of President Cardenas of 
Mexico held a demonstration and parade 
in Mexico City to express their approval 
of the Mexican government's policy. 


QUIZ ON PAGE 12 
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Pan-American Union 


Is Fifty Years Old 
Founded in 1890 


On March 29, 1890, in Washington, 
D. C., there was formed an organization 
called the Union of American Repub- 
lics. It later took the name of the Pan- 
American Union. Last Monday the Pan- 
American Union celebrated its fiftieth 
birthday. 

President Roosevelt marked the occa- 
sion by ay at the Washington 
headquarters the Pan-American 
Union to a distinguished audience of 
four hundred foreign diplomats and 
Congressional leaders. 

The 21 republics of America, North 
and South, belong to the Pan-American 
Union. They established it in order to 
work together for commercial and cul- 
tural benefits, and for peace. 

One of the Union’s first acts in 1890 
was to recommend a program of trade 
treaties among the various republics. 
Other questions taken up were. the de- 
velopment of inter-American systems, 
postal and cable communications, and 
sanitary regulation. 

With Europe at war, Pan-American- 
ism seems more important than ever. 
Many people in the United States think 
we should do everything possible to im- 
prove our trade relations and cultural 
ties with the Central and South Amer- 
ican nations, 


Trying to Find 
“Jody” for Film 


To play in “The Yearling” 

If any lean, towheaded, 11-year-old 
boy wants a chance in the movies, he 
should keep an eye open for Bill Grady. 

Mr. Grady is a talent scout for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. He is searching for a 
boy to play Jody in the forthcoming 
film, The Yearling. He has talked to 
boys and their mothers all over Florida, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Texas and Missis- 
sippi. More than 200 tests have been 
made with portable cameras and sound 
machines. 

Mr. Grady believes that several of 
the boys he has found would fit the 
part. But his company doesn’t think so. 
They have ordered him to send out 
other scouts. 

The scouts will search only in small 


towns and country districts, because 
they want a boy who is familiar with 
rural life. They don’t want a “city 


slicker.’ 

Jody is the boy hero of Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings’ beautiful novel of the 
Florida sw ampland. The name of the 
novel is The Yearling, the same as the 
film will be. 

In the April 22d, 1939, issue of 
Junior Scholastic, we ieprinted part of 
The Yearling. 
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LAST BLAST! Hardrock miners (above) 
preparing to set off the dynamite blast 
to remove the last granite barrier in the 
13-mile San Jacinto Tunnel. It is part of 
the 392-mile canal and tunnel project, 
which carries water from Parker Dam to 
the Colorado River to the cities of South- 
ern California. After last blast of dyna- 
mite is set off, “holing through” ceremony 
takes place. See photo top of page, right. 


ROM days on 

earth, he has been digging holes, 

For protection from the weather 
and animals, he lived in caves before 
he knew build 
wood and animal skins. 


mans earliest 


how to shelter of 
If he couldn't find a natural cave, 
he would dig an artificial one for 
his family. These cave dwellers are 
known as troglodytes, a combination 
of two ancient Greek words meaning 
“to gnaw’ and “to enter.” 
would you state the difter- 
ence between a cave and a tunnel? 


How 


You might say that a cave is “one 
hole in the ground; a tunnel is two.” 
The purpose of a cave is protection, 
like a house. You expect to use the 
same opening, going and coming. 

A tunnel is a passageway. Men 
build them to save time in crossing 
mountains, rivers, and avoiding the 
street traffic in our cities (subways). 

Tunnels serve other purposes, too. 
The water supply for Los Angeles 
and surrounding cities comes from 
the Colorado River, a distance of 392 
miles over hill, dale and desert. The 
aqueduct carrying this water goes 
through tunnels 108 miles of the way. 
These tunnels are 16 feet in diameter 
and concrete lined. 

This great water carrier is called 
the Colorado River Aqueduct -be- 
gun in December, 1932, and com- 
pleted in January, 1939, 
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HOLES in 
the GROUND 


{\ ) 
Great Northern Railway 
LONGEST R. R. TUNNEL in the U.S. 
is the New Cascade Tunnel which pierces 
the backbone of the Cascade Range, in 
the State of Washington. 
7.79 miles long. 


The tunnel is 
Photo above shows train 
entering the West Portal of the tunnel. 


The longest continuous tunnel in 
the world is part of the aqueduct 
which brings water from the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains a distance of 170 
miles to San Francisco. The longest 
tunnel of this aqueduct was drilled 
25 miles through solid rock—mostly 
This tunnel, two 
known as the “Coast Range” tunnels, 


granite. one of 


is 14 feet in diameter, 





Bureau of Reclamation 


HOLING THROUGH! When tunnels 
are dug, work proceeds from both ends. 
Finally, when only a thin wall separates 
the two crews, they prepare for the “holing 
through.” A final blast of dynamite opens 
a hole large enough for a workman to pass 
through. As he crawls through, he shakes 
hands with the foreman of the other crew. 
Photo above shows “holing through”’ cere- 
mony on Aug. 15 last year, in new Southern 
Pacific R. R. tunnel, near Redding, Calif. 


New York City taps reservoirs in 
the Catskill Mountains for its water 
supply, which comes through a series 
of tunnels 14 to 18 feet in diameter. 
The longest continuous tunnel is 
known as “City Tunnel Number 
Two,” and is 20 miles in length. This 
was completed in 1936. 

A new aqueduct system to provide 
a greater supply of water for New 
York City is now under construction, 
and will include a continuous tunnel 
45 miles in length! This aqueduct 
will bring water a distance of 115 
miles from the Deleware River. 

We think of tunnels mainly as 
short cuts across mountains and un- 
der rivers. The Babylonians, between 
the years 2180 and 2160 B.C., built 
a tunnel under the Euphrates River 
to provide a short cut between the 
Royal Palace and the Temple of 
Jupiter. This is the earliest tunnel 
on record, 

It wasn't until more than 4,000 
years later that another tunnel was 
built under a river! 

That second under-river tunnel of 
history was the Thames River Tun- 
nel, completed in 1842. 

The longest under-river tunnel in 
the world is the Queensway, a high- 
way tunnel under the Mersey River, 
connecting the cities of Liverpool 
and Birkenhead, in England. Com- 
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pleted in July, 1934, it is 10,584 feet 
in length, about one quarter longer 
than the Holland Tunnel, under the 
Hudson River, between New York 
City and New Jersey. The Holland 
Tunnel was opened on Nov. 27, 1927. 

The Holland Tunnel was the first 
long under-river tunnel of the “mo- 
tor age.” Designed especially to 
handle heavy automobile traffic, it 
was equipped with a new type of 
ventilation system for drawing off 
impure air caused by exhaust gases. 

Since the completion of the Hol- 
land Tunnel, another highway tunnel 
under the Hudson River has been 
dug—the Lincoln Tunnel, one tube 
of which is completed and in service, 
and the other will be finished this 
year. 


Other N. Y. Tunnels 

The photographs on this page 
show two other New York City un- 
der-river highways, one nearing com- 
pletion and the other to be started 
this summer. These cross under the 
East River, which separates Man- 
hattan Island from that part of New 
York City which is included in Long 
Island. 

Besides these four highway tun- 
nels, there are 16 railroad tunnels 
under the rivers around New York. 

Other notable under-water high- 
ways in the United States are: the 


ton Harbor, linking Boston and East 
Boston (1034). 

‘ One of the most unusual highway 
tunnels in the world goes through an 
island, and links the two sections of 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge. This is the Yerba Buena 
Tunnel (completed in 1936), a 
double-decker, with automobiles on 
the upper level and trains on the 
lower. This is the largest bore tunnel 
in the world, being 52 feet wide and 
66 feet high inside its concrete lining. 

The longest railroad tunnel in the 


United States is the New Cascade. 
(See photo and caption on opposite 
page.) Completed in 1929, it took 
the American record from the Moffat 
Tunnel, through the Continental Di- 
vide west of Denver, Colorado (com- 
pleted, 1928). The Moffat is 6.11 
miles long, the New Cascade 7.79 
miles. 

Much longer railroad tunnels 
pierce the Alps, the longest being 
the Simplon, 12.45 miles in length. 
There are three other Alpine tun- 
nels longer than our New Cascade, 


= 





N. Y. City Tunnel Authority 








George A. Posey Tube, under the 
Oakland Estuary, connecting the city 
of Oakland, Calif., with Alameda 
(1928); the Detroit-Windsor Tunnel, 
under the Detroit River, linking the 
United States with Canada (1930); 
the Boston Traffic Tube, under Bos- 


NEW YORK no sooner finishes one tunnel than it starts 
another. Above airplane photo shows, by broken white line, 
route of the proposed Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel for automobiles. 
This will run from Battery Park, at southern tip of Manhattan 
Island, under the mouth of the East River to Brooklyn. Work 
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NEW UNDERWATER TUNNEL for automobiles is nearing completion in New 
York City. It is the Queens Midtown Tunnel, linking Manhattan Island, near 42d Street, 
with the Borough of Queens, on Long Island. On above photograph artist has drawn 
the two tubes to show how they would look if they could be seen through the water and 
silt of the East River. Note that tubes pass through a concrete shaft. This is part of 
the ventillating system. Here fresh air is pumped into space beneath roadway of each 
tube. Stale air is drawn off from space between the flat ceiling and the top of tube. 
Tall building in background is the Chrysler Building, in heart of “Grand Central” district. 





N. Y. City Tunnel Authority 


will start on tunnel some time this summer. Air photo above 
gives you excellent view of New York’s “point,” called the Bat- 
tery, where the Hudson River (at left) meets the East River. 
Island at left center is Governors Island, U. S. Army post. One of 
the tunnel’s three ventillating shafts will be built at tip of island. 
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HE Duke was watching Gus 
tape up his tender ankle when 
the coach came past. 

“How you feel, boy?” 

“Okay, I guess, Mr. Ellis. Wish 
the thing was over, that’s all. This 
business of sitting round the locker 
room and waiting!” 

“Yes. But that’s what makes a 
good runner. You feel things. The 
lads who take it in their stride don't 
come through in important moments. 
You'll be right up front there with 
Painton this afternoon. I know your 


kind.” 
The Duke shook his head. “Hope 
you arent counting on my five 


points. Remember he ran two races 
against us in the Yale meet and that 
was his third mile in one afternoon 
when he stepped out against me. 
He'll be fresh today.” 

“Maybe. Maybe not. We don't 
know whether he'll run the mile yet. 
Anyhow, don't go to the start this 
afternoon beaten. You haven't been 
licked yet since you began running 
why you 
Youll find him tough 
No question about it. 
that’s 


and there’s no reason 


should now. 
if he 
If he beats you, he 
all. You'll have the next year 
to trim worry. My 
guess is you can do it right now if 
you race correctly.” He 
“Watch Painton. That's 
all. Hell step out in front hoping 
you ll stay back in the ruck the way 
you did two weeks ago. That was a 
wonderful sprint you uncorked the 
last quarter, but he expects to be far 
ahead of 


s fresh. 
beats you, 
stuff 
him, so don't 
run your 
leaned over. 


you this afternoon—and 
fresh too. Understand? One 
race takes it out of a man’s sprinting 
stam:na. 

“Okay, » right along with 
him. I wish you 
wou'dn't count on my five points.” 

Or refused 
He moved oft to speak to 


maybe 


rll keey 


But just the same 


The coach didn’t hear. 


to hear. 
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Two-Mile Race 


By John R. Tunis 


% Jim Wellington (“the Duke”) of 
Waterloo, Iowa, is the hero of several 
books by John R. Tunis. In this story, 
Jim is a Junior at Harvard College, where 
he has won fame for himself as a runner. 
It is the day of the Intercollegiate Track 
Meet—a great day for Harvard, for Jim, 
and for his father and mother listening 
to a broadcast back home in Iowa. The 
story is from Mr. Tunis’ novel, The Iron 
Duke, and is reprinted here by permission 
of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 





Davis, the hurdler, who was just 
going out for his qualifying semi- 
final. But the Duke knew the coach 
had heard, and it gave him a bad 
feeling in his stomach. They were 
counting on those five points to win 
the meet. Naturally, why not? 
Hadn't the coach said just that, way 
back at the start of college when he’d 
come up to their room with Whit- 
ney and Thurber? It was up to him. 


Eve ryone was always putting things 


up to him. The Yale meet was up 
to him. Now the Intercollegiates. 
Even his father had put it up to him. 


| ses call for the semi-finals of the 
one twenty hurdles,” came a shout. 
“First call for the mile.” 

The Duke went to the window. 
He stood watching the men troop 
out for the mile. When they had 
all gone over to the track, he leaned 
out and called to Mike, the door- 
man. “Did Painton go out for the 
mile? That Yale runner, Painton?” 
Mike hadn't seen him. Mike wasn’t 
sure. 

A couple of sprinters came in 
panting and exhausted. “How's it 
stand now?” 

They recovered their breath. “We 
have eighteen. Cornell , . . sixteen 


. . » Penn twelve. Columbia... . is 
up there. Yale’s way back . . . They'll 
save Painton for the two miles all 
right. You've got to pull it off, Duke.” 


He dressed slowly and put his 
track suit on over his running clothes, 
because a cold wind was blowing 
outside. “Last call for the eight- 
eighty-yard run. Anyone up there 
for the eight-eighty -yard finals?” No, 
there were no Harvard qualifiers for 
the eight-eighty. The Duke took a 
blanket and curled up in a corner, the 
smell of turpentine and the rubbing 
solution from the tables across the 
hall striking his nostrils. This would 
be his last race, the final time he'd 
go through all this agony. No next 
year for him. Made you realize how 
folks felt before an operation. He'd 
heard his father and men at home 
talk about waiting for zero hour in 
the trenches. That's what it was like. 
If only it was over. He felt cold, 
and found he was shivering. The 
coach going past noticed it and put 
another blan‘et over his legs. 

And the bar in the pole is at 
twelve six .. .” said a voice underneath 
the window. “We have a chance all 
right with Wellington in the two miles.” 

Hang it, everyone expected him to 
win. Then the coach came back with 
Henry, one of the rubbers. 

“Start his circulation going a little. 
Duke, they tell me there’s another bad 
actor in your event. Crouse of Cornell. 
He placed third to Painton last year 
and somebody said he had done nine 
twenty this spring. I understand Moak- 
ley expects a lot of him. Crouse and 
Painton; keep up with those two and 
youll be all right. Get me?” 

The Duke nodded. He had reached 
the point where he didn’t care. Henry 
was slapping his legs and thighs, knead- 
ing the muscles of his back. Finally 
he felt better. 

“Last call for the two twenty hurdles. 
First call for the two milers.” The 
Duke jumped and tossed off the blan- 
kets. 
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“Take it easy. Take it easy, Mr. 
Wellington. You can stay here where 
it’s warm for another five minutes yet. 
They won't start without you,” urged 
the rubber. He had seen many nervous 
runners before. “You got all the time 
in the world. Take it easy. You'll get 
cold if you go out on the field now.” 

But it was hard to take things easy 
when your heart was thump-thumping 
and you were as cold as ice, when you 
were so frightened. What was he 
frightened about? He tried to ask him- 
self. The race? No, the responsibility. 
The whole meet on his shoulders. For 
a minute he had the same bewildered 
feeling he used to have when he went 
into an examination, that feeling of con- 
fusion and helplessness. Then it passed. 
He regained some slight composure and 
stood up. 

“Feel all right?” 


He moved his legs up and down. 
They felt like lead. “Sure. I’m all 
right, thanks, Henry.” 

He went over to his locker and took 
out his shoes. The spikes had been 
specially sharpened. His last race. 
Only his second race, too! Several fel- 
lows spoke to him as he went out, wish- 
ing him good luck. Well, he'd need it 
all right. 

On the steps he sat down and put 
on his shoes. A stream of strange faces 
in strange jerseys was going in and out. 
Men in blue, men in white and red, in 
orange and black, men with track suits 
bearing queer letters which he couldn’t 
make out. He had a sinking feeling at 
the sight of this crowd. This meet 
wasn't the family affair the Yale meet 
had been. It was a contest of strangers. 
Painton felt almost like an old friend 
compared to these new faces. He 


jogged slowy along the edge of the 
track. 


Fis the starting line he saw Whitney 
jumping up and down, waiting for his 
name to be called. And Painton, too. 
So Painton was running the two miles. 
Of course he wanted revenge. The 
Yale man saw him, leaned over, smiled 
and held out his hand. Painton’s hand 
was warm, whereas the Duke’s was 
cold. He could see the crowd of starters 
who were gathered about the Clerk of 
the Course glancing curiously over at 
him. He was Wellington, the new 
Harvard distance man. He didn’t enjoy 
their stares. 

It was Whitney speaking. “Sure he’s 
here. Duke! They’re 
name.” 

“Here.” His voice was squeaky and 
high-pitched. 

“Well, why don’t you speak up when 
your name is called? What's the mat- 
ter with you fellows, anyway?” The 
group turned toward him, grinning. 

“Brown, Pittsburgh.” 
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“Here.” 
“ me 
Crowley, Syracuse. 
ee ”> 
Here. 
“Meredith, Brown.” 
“Here.” 
“Stansworth, Princeton.” 
cr ”> 
Here. 


He went on with the endless string 
of names. Seemed as if he would never 
finish. Gosh, what a gang. Then the 
Duke saw his room-mate, Mickey, 
standing by the edge of the track. He 
beckoned and the Duke went over. 

“Stay with them, old boy, I'll be 
right down here checking.” 

“Howd you get on the track, 
Mickey?” It was strictly against the 
rules for anyone not an official to be 
permitted inside the stadium during the 
meet. 

“No. 49. No. 49. No. 49!” bellowed 
the Clerk of the Course. “No. 49, Well- 
ington of Harvard.” 

The Duke hurried across the track. 
“I could disqualify you if I wanted to,” 
gen the official. “Here’s your place, 

fth in the fourth row. Stay there, will 
you?” 

The crowd tittered. He took the 
place assigned. This mob of runners 
was something new to the Duke, and 
terrifying. In the Yale meet there had 
been six men, here was a field of 
twenty-five or more to work through. 
And he was starting in the fourth row, 
which meant eighteen men ahead. He 
realized his inexperience, his lack of 
knowledge of race tactics. Fighting to 
the front through that crowd was a real 
job in itself. Even if there were no 
Painton of Yale up there in the second 
row. 

“Ready now, you men.” The starter 
stood beside them, his pistol over his 
head. The gang crouched down, and 
two or three in front leaned over on 
their hands the way sprinters do. 

Bang! As the pistol went off and he 
started forward someone in the row 
behind gave him a push which sent him 
against the man ahead, who to protect 
himself shoved the Duke viciously with 


Illustrations by Kate Tracy 
After the race, the Duke was all in. He 


needed help to get to the field house. 
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his elbow. For the first five yards he 
was fighting and struggling to keep 
from falling under those flashing spikes. 

As he reached the first curve he 
heard Mickey’s steadying voice. “Never 
mind that one, kid. Stay with them.” 
He forgot his annoyance, and set out 
to fight for his place in the pack. It was 
a fight, too, and he was in a pack of 
wolves, all eager for the prey ahead. 
Already he could distinguish Painton’s 
blond head several yards in front of 
them round the curve. The Yale man 
was running easily with that graceful 
and effortless stride for which he was 
famous. They turned into the back- 
stretch, and obeying instructions the 
Duke decided to move up. 

But it wasn’t as easy to move up as 
all that. He was the center of a shov- 
ing fighting mass, and getting free 
meant elbow work and elbow work 
meant wasted energy needed later on. 
At last on the next curve he managed 
to drop back, step outside and work 
partly free. By this time he saw Pain- 
ton and one other man well ahead. 
Coming down toward the starting line 
he heard Mickey and out of the corner 
of his eye saw his roommate's excited 
face. 

“Get up, Duke, get up.” 

The bunch was more extended now 
and there were several small knots of 
men ahead; two Yale runners in dark 
blue, while after that were a couple 
of scattered men, and then in front 
Painton and another man, matching 
stride for stride, led the field. A white 
shirt with red on it. That must be 
Crouse of Cornell. Better catch those 
birds and soon. 

He dug in and moved past a few 
struggling laggards. It heartened him 
to hear the roar from the stands when 
he passed and reached the curve just 
behind the two Yale men. Trailing 
them around the bend he came into 
the straightaway determined to go past. 
From above they were shouting his 
name. He moved to the outside of the 
track and one of the two moved over 
also. Then he came back near the pole 
and tried to cut through, but there was 
no opening. Elbow to elbow the run- 
ners in blue kept going at a fast clip 
ahead. 


ly was a fast pace all right, yet those 
blue-birds were sticking it pretty well. 
Have to wait for the next curve and 
then work past. Painton and Crouse 
were up ahead, already there was a 
gap of fifteen yards and he knew this 
was just what he had been told not to 
allow. Pound, pound, pound, went the 
flying feet ahead. They were coming 
into the stretch by the start. There was 
Mickey—shouting something, bellowing 
at him, but he couldn’t make out what 
it was. Too tired to concentrate on 

(Turn to next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
anything but running. Now for a good 
sprint to leave those devils behind. 

But once more as he moved over on 
the track the Yale men moved over too. 

That was it. They had him boxed. 
They were keeping him back until 
Painton had his lead secure. All the 
way up the stretch the shouts and yells 
urging him ahead continued, but as he 
tried to work his way past, they 
bunched together to prevent him. Of 
course he could shove them but to do 
this meant a tumble, wrecking his 
chances too. 

Then without warning the pace told. 
One of the Yale runners lost a stride, 
staggered and fell on the grass beside 
the track. The pace had cooked him. 
In the confusion the Duke saw an open- 
ing, darted through and started after 
the flying figures up front. The stadium 
rose. That maneuver to keep him back 
had been plainly apparént from the 
stands. 

Up front were the two leaders, fur- 
ther ahead than he had realized and 
going at a tight clip. Already the Duke’s 
legs were aching, and his lungs hurt, 
but he knew this race was only half 
over. Could he stick? Would he last? 
Yes, but this was his final race, this was. 
Never again. 

He came up the stretch to cheers of 
encouragement from the stands. The 
finish line flashed past and the ugly 
Clerk of the Course shouted at him. 

“Three laps to go. Three to go. 
Three.” 

Three to go. And Painton twenty 
yards in the lead. He could see the 
Yale man looking over his shoulder as 
he took the turn in long, graceful 
strides. And Crouse. That boy was a 
runner. He was all the coach had said. 
Still up there with Painton. Two of 
them to catch. Gradually the Duke 
began overhauling the man in front. 
Whitney good old Whitney. He went 
past him easily and set out for the two 
men in the lead. 


"Tie a strange thing happened. 
Slowly at first and then faster, Crouse 
came back to him. The Duke, seein 
this, increased his pace slightly | 
could soon hear the noise of his rival’s 
feet. As he did so an answering roar 
came from the stands. Was he gaining? 
Yes, he was gaining. That panting, 
was it his? No, Crouse. Closer now, 
closer. He could see the tendons on 
the back of his neck standing out. 
Down the stretch they went like that, 
the other man just ahead, the Duke 
even, then Crouse a stride in front, un- 
til with an effort the Duke lengthened 
his stride and stepped out. 

If only he hadn't been held back. 
His whole frame ached, his mouth was 
dry, and foam was on his lips and 
drooling down to his chin, but his 
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Yet the back-yards are bare and brown 
With only one unchanging tree— 

I could not be so sure of Spring 

) * Save that it sings in me. 

This poem is from Rivers to the Sea by Sara 


Teasdale, and is reprinted here by permission of 
the publishers, The Macmillan Company, New York. 




























stride was strong and true as mechan- 
ically he forced himself to go out after 
Painton. More tiring, they all said, to 
run a front race as the Yale man had 
been doing. Well, no one could be 
more tired than he was. Charging up 
the straightaway he saw the blue jersey 
a few yards beyond. 

“Go on, Duke, go on. Keep it up. 
You can...” Mickey by the side of 
the track. But the Duke dlidn’t feel like 
going on. His mouth was parched, his 
legs were iron rods and every step 
meant pee No, not pain, agony. He 
was suffering so much that the cheer- 
ing and noise from the stands was con- 
fused and nebulous. There couldn’t be 
much more, many more laps to go. 
There surely . . . couldn’t be much more 
left. Down the stretch they went. 
Then the cinders from his rival’s spikes 
spattered upon the Duke’s bare legs. 
He could hardly see Painton through 
the haze of fatigue but those cinders 
were a signal. He was gaining. 

Clang! Clang! Clang! The bell for 
the last lap. 

Painton lengthened his lead. One 
more effort. Just one more, to hold him, 
to stay with him as long as possible. 
Ridiculous, of course, but he must make 
that effort. He dug in. He gained 
slowly, steadily, until he was right 
back of the Yale man. Then he 
dropped back and Painton took the 
curve ahead. They came into the 
stretch and the Duke made his try, his 
last, final try. All he had, everything. 
Elbow to elbow now, how long can I 
stand it? Half a lap. A few hundred 
yards. 


Then he was ahead. He was ahead. 
The thought gave him courage. Head 
between shoulders, arms drawn back, 
he tore down the stretch. Suddenly 
there was pounding at his heels. Pain- 
ton’s sprint. The famous sprint. He 
could hear the pounding feet just be- 
hind him. Fifty yards, forty yards, 
thirty. If only he could hold those 
inches. The breath of the other man 
was on his back, gaining, coming up, 
now on his shoulder, now on the side of 
his face. Then it was back again on 
his shoulder. That way they fell across 
the finish. 

e - . 

HE palms of her hands were drip- 
ping wet. She felt the handkerchief 
which for fifteen minutes she had been 
twisting and folding and rolling up in 
her palm. It was a_ wet linen rag. 
Well, the race was all over now. If 
only he hadn't killed himself. Statistics 
somewhere proved that athletes—what 
was it, burned themselves out. That 
they always died young. 

“, . » had a meteoric career, folks, be- 
cause, believe it or not, this Iowa boy 
never ran before in his life until this 
spring when Coach Slips Ellis—and what 
a mentor that man is, folks—urged him 
to come out for the track team. He won 
his first race two weeks ago in the Har- 
vard-Yale meet, but Painton had already 
run one fast mile at four-fifteen earlier 
the same afternoon, so everyone said it 
was a fluke, that victory. However. . . 
well, you all know what happened today 
and you heard about the Duke’s mag- 
nificent battle here on this historic track 
in the Harvard Stadium . . . believe you 
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‘and ONE-fifth seconds.” 








me, folks, that was sure some race, 
hardly a sheet of paper between them 
at the finish. Now they're going off the 
field . . . that man beside the Duke is 

. I think it is... wait until I get my 
glasses . . . yes, that’s his friend, Mickey 
McGuire, Harvard’s star quarterback 
on one side of him there . . . the other 
man ... the other man I ona’ figure 
out who the other man is from here . . 
and there goes Painton right behind 
walking out with a friend and dragging 
his blue sweater on the ground . . . he 
looks all beaten .. . in fact both of "om 
look beaten after that terrific duel . . 
there, listen to the crowd give them a 
hand. Wait a minute. Here comes the 
official time, folks.” 

Mr. Wellington sat straight up in his 
chair. Then he leaned over and fumbled 
nervously with the dials of the radio. 

“Won by " It was a voice from 
the official announcer over the loud- 
speaker system inside the stadium, but 
so pene trating that it came through 
plainly over the air. “Won by . . . James 
H. Wellington, Jr., Hahvud . . . second, 
Harry B. Painton, Yay-ull, third . . .” 

Now why did they bother with 
all that? Who cared about third or 
fourth places? Had they broken a rec- 
ord? But the voice kept on. “Elmer F. 


Crouse, Cornell . . . fourth, . .. W. R. 
Whitney, Hahvud, fifth, Dudley P. 
Stansworth, Princeton ... time .. .” 


He couldn't continue. A wave of 
noise broke through the microphone. 
Back in Cambridge the crowd in the 
stadium knew instantly that a record 
had been approached, and that prob- 
ably it had been broken. The an- 
nouncer started again. 

“Time . . . eight minutes, fifty-six, 
Again the 
cheering broke in. It swelled and grew, 
louder and louder, wave upon wave. 
Mr. Wellington adjusted his glasses. He 
looked over at his wite on the daven- 
port, and tried to smile. 

“It's a record all right, Mother. It’s 
a record. Hear them yell?” He tried to 
make his voice sound natural, but de- 
spite all he could do it vibrated with 
emotion. “ Yes, sir, a new record, sure 
enough.” 

, making,” continued the an- 
“a new intercollegiate record.” 
The noise 


nouncer, 
increased again, then 
suddenly it was cut off as the control 
switched to the radio booth up top of 
the stadium. 

“You probably heard the official an- 
nouncer, folks, eight minutes fifty-six 
and one-fifth: that breaks Don Lash’s 
record by almost two seconds. Now 
I'm going to turn you over to George 
Davis down there on the field, who will 
try to get both contestants in this thrill- 
ing duel to say a word to you. All right, 
George, take it away.’ 

“Hullo, everybody, we're right down 
here at the entrance of the stadium 
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waiting for the two men te come across 
the field on their way to the lockers. 
And here comes Harry Painton, of Yale, 
that great runner who was just at Well- 
ington’s elbow in this thrilling race. 
Painton, you know, was about a second 
inside Lash’s record, too. Here he comes. 
Now, Mr. Painton, that was certainly 
a grand race, your last race of all, 
would you mind saying a few words 
to the radio audience?” 

There was a pause of a few seconds. 
It seemed a long while. Then a panting 
voice which plainly evoked the struggle 
its owner had just endured, stammered 
into the microphone in a tone little 
above a whisper. 

“Yeah ... ran a great race... to 
finish second . . . what do you... . have 
to do... to win in this league? . . .” 


The announcer laughed. “Mr. Pain- 
ton, who busted Lash's record and yet 
finished second, wants to know what 
you have to do in this league to win. 
That’s pretty good. Thanks, lots, Mr. 
Painton. Now here comes the winner, 
Duke Wellington, who broke the two- 
mile record held by Don Lash of In- 
diana, and incidentally gave Harvard 
her first intercollegiate track meet since 
1909. You remember the final score, 
folks. Harvard twenty-three and an 
eighth, Penn twenty-two, Cornell nine- 
teen, Yale sixteen and three-eights. He 
seems all in, this boy Wellington, he 
sure has given everything he’s got, 
they're sort of helping him over to the 
field house, so I'll just ask him to say 
hullo to you.” 


“Would you mind saying hullo to 
the radio audience, Mr. Wellington?” 

Once again delay. Then a choked 
and muffled “Hullo.” Mrs. Wellington 
twisted the wet handkerchief in her 
hands. His father leaned over toward 
the radio 

The announcer cut in again. “This 

is Duke Wellington, folks, Harvard's 
new intercollegiate two-mile champion, 
who smashed the record held by Don 
Lash of Indiana this afternoon. Duke, 
will you ple ase tell the radio audi- 
ence how it feels to be the two-mile 
champion?” 

Instead of the feeble tones of the 
champion, a strong Irish voice boomed 
over the air. People heard it in Boston, 
so did people in Waterloo, Iowa, and 
in Los Angeles 

“Get out of the way with that thing 
of yours, big boy, or I'll bust you in 
the nose. Can’t you see he’s all in?” 

Mr. Wellington roared with laughter. 
For the first time that afternoon, no, 
for the first time that day, the tension 
was lifted and he leaned back relaxed 
and amused.. 

“Wonderful,” he said, snapping off 
the radio. “Wonderful. Mother, that 
must have been McGuire.” 


NEW BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


EVERAL books have been pub- 

lished recently which are right in 
line with Junior Scholastic’s theme ar- 
ticles this Spring. A good book to read 
in connection with our article on tun- 
nels this week is THE Story or Tun- 
wets by Archibald Black (Whittlesey 
House, New York, $2.75). This is the 
best possible book for any boy or girl 
who wants to know more about the his- 
tory of tunnel-building and about the 
men who are the heroes of this exciting 
drama. 

The picture-fact book, Arr WorKERS, 
tells in picture and story about the men 
and women who work in aviation. It is 
one of a series of books about workers 
in various industries published by Har- 
per Brothers. Other books in the series 





THE SWIMMING CAT 
One of the many photographs in The Boys’ 
Book of Photography, by Edwin Way Teale. 


are Movie Workers, News WORKERS, 
Nurses aT Work, and TextTiLeE Work- 
ERS. The books are edited by Alice V. 
Keliher, and sell for $1. A 
of 80c is made to schools. 

Tue Stery or PHorocrapny by Ed- 
win Way Teale (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, $2) is a book for amateur 
photographers, which tells how any boy 
or girl can have fun with a camera. The 
author describes how a camera works 
and how to develop, enlarge, and 
mount pictures. He suggests subjects for 
pictures and tells about action shots, 
trick shots, candid-camera pictures, and 


other types of photography. 


special price 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


Robots Do Work 
of Farm Laborers 
Fewer Jobs for “Jodas” 


When the “Joads” search for jobs this 
summer, they will find that they have to 
complete against new and strange rivals. 
These new rivals are robots (machines). 
They can do the work of agricultural 
laborers faster and more cheaply than 
human beings. 

By the “Joads” we mean, of course, 
the migratory workers who roam 
through California and other western 
states. In last week's Junior Scholastic, 
page 4, we discussed thei? problems. 

The new robots were not invented 
to throw the “Joads” out of work. Scien- 
tists invented them to make farm work 
easier and cheaper. Still, they present 
a new problem for the “Joads.” This 
problem is one for social scientists to 
work out. 

Machinery has long been used by 
farmers of basic crops, such as wheat, 
corn and cotton. The new robots will 
be used by farmers of specialty crops. 
Some of these are fruits, nuts, vege- 
tables and hops. 


Hop-picking Robot 

A new hop-picking robot can pick 
the delicate pods off the high vines 
twice as fast as human hands. It will 
be used this summer on large farms in 
California and Oregon. 

Three robots have been invented for 
use on sugar-beet farms. They are a 
topper, a lifter and a planter. 

The topper was developed by the 
University of California College of 
Agriculture at Davis, California. It cuts 
off the tops of beets still in the ground, 
in preparation for harvesting them. This 
is a difficult job for machinery, as the 
beets are all different sizes and do not 
grow in a straight line. The topper goes 
along at three miles an hour, “feeling” 
each beet and adjusting its cutting 
blade to fit the beet. 

The lifter, also developed by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, goes down the row 
after the toper has done its work. The 
lifter first loosens the beets with its 
plow-like blade. Then it grabs each 
beet and gives it several sharp yanks, to 
shake off any clinging soil. The lifter 
never misses a beet. 

The planter, which is still being de- 
veloped, plants single beet-seeds at reg- 
ular distances apart. 

A robot nutcracker has been devel- 
oped by the College of Agriculture. It 
Saws a tiny slit in each nut and squirts 
some gas into it. Then it explodes the 
gas. The nutshell flies apart, leaving 
the clean, unbroken meat of the nut. 
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We're Eating Less 
Than We Did in 1900 


Mr. American's appetite is falling off. 
So says Dr. O. E. Baker of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Baker, the average per- 
son of today eats 100 pounds less food 
in a year’s time then did the average 
person of 1900. 

This light eating is causing pope 
to the farmers, who cannot sell as muc 
food as they used to. 

Dr. Baker says that the lighter eating 
is due to three conditions: 

1. Electricity and gasoline do many 
of the things that people used to do 
themselves. People don't use so much 
energy as they used to, and therefore 
don’t develop such heavy appetites. 

2. There are more elderly people to- 
day than there were in 1900, and they 
require less food than young people. 

3. It is stylish for women to be 
slender. Women diet in order to be 
thin. The average woman weighs sev- 
eral pounds less than did the average 
woman of 1900. 





SIX QUESTIONS 
For Oral or Written Work 


These questions are based on Headline 
News articles in this issue. They cover 
points not included in the test below. 


1. What is a fjord? (page 2) 


2. What was so surprising about Ger- 
many’s invasion of Norway? (page 3) 


3. In the statement issued from the White 
House after Germany’s invasion of Norway 
and Denmark, President Roosevelt used the 
following words: unimpeded, reiterated, dis- 
approbation, undiminished, aggression, ter- 
ritorial integrity. Use each of these words 
in a sentence. ( page 4) 


4. In the cartoon on page 4 the teacher 
is saying to the class, “Now class, we will 
take up the geography of Europe as of 
3 p.m. last Friday.” Explain this statement. 


5. Compare the forbidden zone as out- 
lined before Germany's invasion of Den- 
mark and Norway with the forbidden zone 
as it is now outlined. (page 4) 


6. Why did the school board of Omaha, 
Nebraska, issue an order that no more maps 
of Europe, Asia, or Africa should be bought 


for the present? ( page 5) 





Score 10 points each. Total 30. 


silkworm farming 
forestry 
fishing 


people 
4. MEXICO (page 5) 


each. Total 30. 
a board of 


Cvcoceessessoacs policy. 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a total 
score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based on news 
articles in this issue. Answers are printed on page 16. Don’t look now! 


l. GERMANY’S INVASION OF NORWAY (page 3) 
Three of the following places are important Norwegian ports which 
Germany seized in her quick invasion of Norway. Which three are they? 


Stockholm Hamburg ae 

Oslo Narvik Lulea 

Murmansk Bergen Skagerrak 
ae 


2. NORWAY’S INDUSTRIES (page 2) 
Three of the following industries are amongst the most important in 

Norway. Which are they? Score 10 points each. Total 30. 

coffee growing 

petroleum 

automobile manufacturing 


3. NOWEGIANS ARE KNOWN AS (page 2) 
Check the right ending to the following statement. Score 10 points. 
For centuries, the Norwegians have been known as (a) a war-making 


people; (b) bridge-building people; (c) sea-going people; (d) easy-going 


Fill in the missing words in the following paragraph. Score 10 points 


Mexico and the United States are having trouble over 
of State Hull has asked the Mexican government to submit the dispute to 
. Though our Government believes that 
the Mexican government is being unreasonable in its attitude in this matter, 
our Government has been patient with Mexico because of our 


canning 


leather making 


rice growing 


BIR ae 


. Secretary 


BY ID. ccncininduinindaiings 


My total score............... 
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TAKE A PICTURE! 
1. How a Camera Works 


photography was as long ago as 

1500. At that time there was liv- 
ing in Italy an artist by the name of 
Leonardo da Vinci (pronounced 
VIN-chee). This great man was not 
only an artist but a scientist, too, 
who made many discoveries and in- 
ventions. 

One day Leonardo went inside a 
room which had no_ windows. 
Through one wall of this room he 
drilled a small opening about the 
size of a keyhole. The light from the 
outside came through this tiny hole 
and was thrown on the opposite wall. 
A picture of the scene outside the 
room now showed on the wall, up- 
side down. 

This is what happened — 


Tem first discovery that led to 











“CAMERA OBSCURA” 


The “camera obscura” is a darkened room, 
with a hole in one wall. The scene outside 
is reflected, upside down, on opposite wall. 


Do you see why the picture was 
upside down? It was because light 
rays travel in a straight line and 
cross each other as they go through 
a small opening. 

This was the beginning of the mod- 
ern camera. 

The pictures inside this camera 
obscura of Leonardo da Vinci's day 
could not be fixed on paper like the 
photographs of today. They were not 
permanent. But they had some prac- 
tical value. Artists and architects 
used these “wall images” to help 
them make designs and drawings of 
buildings. They would trace the out- 
lines of the “wall images” through 
thin, transparent paper. 

A hundred years passed before 
anyone found a way to make photo- 
graphs permanent. 

The first photographs were made 
in France, and the people who saw 
them were very much excited. 

Until then pictures had been made 
only by drawing or painting. No 
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matter how skillful the artist had 
been, he could not make the pictures 
perfectly lifelike. But photographs 
were lifelike down to the smallest de- 
tail. You can imagine why people 
were so excited when they saw them. 

Samuel Morse, the inventor of the 
telegraph, became interested, too. 
He brought the discovery to America 
and opened the first portrait studio, 
on the roof of New York University. 


Civil War Photographer 


Another famous American photog- 
rapher was Matthew Brady. He had 
a fashionable portrait studio in Bos- 
ton and made a great deal of money. 
When the Civil War broke out, he 
took all his money and made pictures 
of the war at his own expense. He 
wanted to show that war is a ter- 
rible thing. 

So he went to the battlefields and 
took pictures at great risk to himself. 

Photography was difficult in those 
days. Brady had to take his darkroom 
around with him in a big covered 
wagon. He had to prepare his own 
plates, one by one, and develop a 
picture right after he took it. 

There have been many improve- 
ments in photography since the days 
of the Civil War. But the principle of 
the camera is still the same. 

Let us see exactly what a camera 
is. 

A camera is a light-tight box. This 
means that no light can enter it. At 
one end of this box is the film. At the 
other end is a lens. 














INSIDE A CAMERA 


All cameras work on the same principle as 
the “camera obscura” of the 16th century. 
The smallest of modern cameras are simply 
darkened rooms, with a glass-covered hole 
(the lens) admitting the light. A shutter 
regulates the amount of light admitted. The 
lens bends the light rays, to bring them into 
the proper focus. The better type of cam- 
eras are equipped with a focusing device. 
By turning the focusing screw, the photog- 
rapher gets the clearest possible picture. 


Black Btar 


A lens is a piece of curved glass 
which bends the light rays that pass 
through it. It bends the light rays 
just enough to bring them into sharp 
focus as they reach the film (at the 
back of the camera). 

Near the lens is a shutter which 
keeps out the light until you want to 
snap the picture. Then you press a 
lever which opens the shutter for a 
brief instant. 

This is the only time that light 
reaches the film. 


The Film Is Developed 


After you take a roll of pictures, 
the film is developed. This must be 
done in the dark. The chemical which 
is used for this purpose is called the 
developer. 

Che developer turns the film black 
in those parts which have been hit 
by the strongest light. 

This is the first step in making a 
finished picture. 

We now have a negative. You have 
probably seen a negative and know 
that it does not look natural. The 
light parts of the scene have turned 
black, while the dark parts are now 
transparent. 

In order to make a picture from 
this negative, we reverse the lights 
and darks. We get a photograph that 
looks like the subject which we first 
snapped with our camera. 


— Lucy AsHjIAN 


*% This is the first of a series of four 
articles on photography. Next week’s 
article will tell about the different 
kinds of cameras used today, with 
special attention to cameras for your 
own us@ 
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JSA CLUB 


W: recently published a co-opera- 
tive ~— “Summertime,” written by 
pep s of Miss Cannon’s 9th Grade 

nglish Class, Westport Junior High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. It was a 
good poem (see April Ist issue, 
page 9). 

Now Miss Cannon sends us some 
limericks her pupils have written. We 
give you three of the snappiest ones— 

By DON EBLEN 
There was a young man of Dundee 
Who lived in a house in a tree. 
He climbed all about 
And often would shout, 
“The monkeys have nothing on me.” 


By DAVID WAGNER 
There was an old man from New York 
Who had quite a time with his fork. 
He picked up his knife, 
Said “This is the life. 
Why try to eat peas with a fork?” 


By JEANNETTE NORRIS 
“A limerick you'll write,” says the teacher, 
If we knew some good way we'd impeach 
her 
We work overtime 
To make our lines rhyme 
While the lights run a bill on the meter. 


“4 CRAIG WOOD'S 
*. 1940 GOLF BOOK 


FREE for the asking! 
16 pages of inside 
information on driv- 
ing, chipping, putt- 
ing! 28 movie action 


Wood plays each 
club... watch him 
follow through for 
extra yards of driv- 
ing distance! Read 
a the special lesson 

onc ane 
timing. It’s a swell 
new book for your 
sports library. Send 
for your FREE copy 
today! ’ 


a 
ey, a * 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dep'. 98 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me a FREE copy of the new Craig Wood 
book, tow to Play Golf", 


Name 





Address 





City _____ sete see a_i, 


DUNLOP | 






















shots. Seé how Craig | 





Summer 


By JEAN JOHNSON 
Muskegon Central Junior H. S., Muskegon, Mich, 


Age 15. 


Grade 9A 


In the country rise up early in the morning, 

And find dew jewels on debutante grasses. 

The thin light of morning passes while the garden awakes 
A red velvet dahlia is found almost buried 

By the cruel rain of the night before. 

We must tie it up on a stick today. 


Scamper up in the hay mow where 

Dusty sunlight breaks through on dusty golden hay. 

Know the refreshing coolness of a breeze on the hill 

After a race through the pasture. 

There are muskrat holes, half in, half out of the water, 

And a lazy turtle swimming calmly to his favorite napping place. 
There are bass to catch when the sun is going down. 

‘The bass are underneath the dead log that juts out into the creek. 
Later, peaceful sleep between smooth, white sheets 

While the crickets chirp beneath your window. 


Sunday Dinner 


By SHIRLEY ANNE NICHOLSON 


Stratford High School, Stratford, Conn. 
Age 13, Grade 8 


9 ona is here again and with it 
the immortal Sunday dinner without 
which Sunday wouldn’t be Sunday. 
Grandmamma marches into the dining 
room at the head of the procession, re- 
splendent in her purple silk “second 

| best.” Mother follows meekly in a new 
sreen taffeta which swishes around her 
Feet Father begins grace and I wriggle 
around in my chair, impatient for din- 
ner to begin. 

Finally Father starts to ladle out the 
steaming soup. Umm-m chicken soup 
with golden pools of richness floating 
on top. 

“No soup today Willie?” asks Father 
as he comes to me. I grin at him, know- 
ing well that he has no intention of 
passing me by. 

After the soup comes chicken and 
stuffing. With it there is gobs of gravy 
to pour over the white potato and the 
sweet potato; there are string beans 
and lima beans and baked corn and 
squash, turnip, boiled onions, green 
tangy pickles, and spongy homemade 
bread. But best of all I think are the 
glorious, munchy oven-baked beans 
drenched with molasses sauce. They are 
extremely good. 

Grandma catches Albert hiding his 
crusts under his plate and solemnly ren- 
ders the quotation: 


“Willful waste makes woeful want 
And I may live to say, 
Oh how I wish I had the crust 
That I once threw away!” 


Since Grandma says that to someone 


at every meal, Albert only giggles and 
kicks Daisy under the table. 





| “I declare,” moans Grandma, “Albert, 


youre so big and strong and athleti 
looking, no one would suspect to lool 
at you that you acted about two.” 

Finally comes the dessert for which 
we have lived throughout the week 
huge dishes of homemade ice cream 
and layer cake with chocolate frosting 

Then we each get a peppermint to 
“settle our stomachs,” and Sunday din 
ner is over for another week. 


We're Sorry, 
but Grateful 


The Editor of Junior Scholastic wants to 
say “Thank You” to every boy and girl who 
has sent in a contribution to the JSA 
(Junior Scholastic Achievement) Club. 

Many contributors have been disappoint- 
ed in not having their work accepted for 
publication. Well, we're poten 2 SOIT) 
that they had to be disappointed. We'd 
rather have EVERYBODY a winner! But then 
we would have to add a dozen more pages 
to our magazine each week, in order to 
have the space to publish everything th: 
pupils send in. 

By the way, if you have anything mor 
to send in this semester, better do it soon 
You know that Spring is here, and Summer 
not far behind. There will be only fou 
more JSA departments until we close shop 
for Summer vacation. 

Our address; JSA, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Choice of charms and insignia for class or club. Write 
today for our FREE 1940 book showing newest designs. 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 





' 303 Bruce Avenue N. Attleboro, Mass. 
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| SOME FUN | 











Ropy BAUER, age 12, Grade 8, 
Harlan Central High School, Harlan, 
Iowa, receives a JSA button for the 
following “Joke of the Week”: 


Postmaster: “Madame, your letter 
won't go. It’s overweight.” 

Mrs. O'Grady: “And what is that?” 

Postmaster: “It’s too heavy. You must 
put another stamp on it.” 

Mrs. O'Grady: “Sure, it’s jokin’ you 
are. Another stamp would only make it 
heavier.” 


Here are several for honorable 
mention: 

Teacher: “Now, Jimmy, will you use 
the word ‘anecdote’ in a sentence.” 

Jimmy: “The pig got his anecdote 
caught in the fence.” 

Teacher: “That doesn’t make sense.” 

Jimmy: “Didn't you tell us not to use 


the word “tale?’ 
Submitted by Lillion Harwood, Brownsville School, Bel- 
ton, Miss 
* J o 
Caller: “I want you to paint a picture 
of my late uncle.” 


Artist: “Bring him in.” 

Caller: “I said my late uncle.” 

Artist: “Then bring him in when he 
comes.” 


Bubmitted by Thelma Bergman, Warren Jr. H. &., West 
Newton, Mass. 
* 7. . 


Jo: “Did Edison make the first talking- 
machine, Pa?” 

Pa: “No, son. God made the first talk- 
ing machine, but Edison made the first 


one that could be shut off.” 
Bubmitted by Paul Kessler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R. R. Joke 


“What did the Santa Fe say to the 
Union Pacific?” 
“Whooo-whoooo.” 


Gobble, Gobble 


The little turkey was bad. So the 
mamma turkey said: “If your pappy 
saw you do that he’d turn over in his 
gravy. 


Prophecy 

Mrs. Symons: 
husband do?” 

Mrs. Lymons: “Oh, he just sits about 
tellin’ everybody what Hitler’s goin’ to 
do.” 

Mrs. Symons: “Then he’s a prophet.” 

Mrs. Lymons: “No, he ain't. So far as 
me and his family is concerned, he’s a 
dead loss.” 


“And what does your 


Adventurer 
Jim: “I feel like an adventurer today?” 
Jam: “How come?” 


Jim: “I didn’t watch the lights when I 
| rossed.”” 
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Hi-Yo Silver ! 


Hi-Yo Silver (Republic Pictures ). 
Three guesses—and the first two don't 
count—as to what this film’s about! 
Yessiree, its your old friend, the 
Lone Ranger, and his horse Silver, 
up to their usual exc iting adventures 
in the Texas hills. Only this time you 
don’t have to wait until next week 
to see what happens. This is the 
whole story of the fifteen chapters of 
“The Lone Ranger” serial made into 
a full-length feature movie. And it's 
one thrill after another all the way] 

The story, as you probably know, 
begins in the days of reconstruction 
after the Civil War. Texas is overrun 
by guerilla bands who steal from 
honest ranchers and raid their prop- 
erty. 

The Lone Kanger is the only sur- 
vivor of a brave band of Texas Rang- 
ers who die while defending the law 
against guerillas. He is rescued by 
Tonto, an Indian, who becomes the 
Lone Ranger's friend and helper. 

The worst of the guerilla bands is 
led by an outlaw named Smith who 
is posing as Jeffries, a special inves- 
tigator for the U. S. Government. 
When word of this situation reaches 
Washington, President Lincoln ap- 
points an honest man, Blanchard, as 
administrator of Texas, and sends 
Blanchard to oust Jeffries. 

Blanchard takes his daughter, 
Joan, with him to Texas. They are 
taken prisoners by Jeffries, and Blan- 
chard is forced to sign over his au- 





The Lone Ranger rides again — 
fifteen chapters in one film! 


thority to the outlaw. Jeffries then 
rules with a high hand until the Lone 
Ranger steps in. 

The Lone Ranger reorganizes the 
Texas Rangers with four erastwastioy 
men. They save a shipment of silver 
which Je ffries is about to seize and 
they also rescue Blanchard and Joan. 
Finally, they capture or kill the whole 
gang of outlaws, but, in the several 
battles, four of the rangers are killed. 
However, that still leaves the Lone 
Ranger to ride off to further adven- 
ture with the cry, “Hi-Yo, Silver-r-r!” 


House of the Seven Gables (Uni- 
versal) is Hawthorne's story of a curse 
on a family who lived in a gloomy old 
house in a New England town in the 
early 1800's. All of the Pyncheon fam- 
ily seem to die of some strange ailment, 
supposed to be due to the curse on their 
ancestor who built the House of the 
Seven Gables. In the film story, Jaffrey 
Pyncheon unjustly accuses his brother 
Clifford of murdering their father. Clif- 
ford is convicted in an unfair trial and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. Clif- 
ford’s cousin Hepziah, whom he had 
planned to marry, takes over the house 
and becomes a recluse, living behind 
shuttered windows. After twenty years 
Clifford is released from prison and his 
name cleared of guilt by Jeffrey's con- 
fession. 

The film sticks to the main idea of 
Hawthorne's story, but changes the peo- 
ple around, mainly for the purpose of 
pointing up the love interest. 





FOLLOW THE LEAD OF 


BUNNY BERIGAN 


AND PLAY A 


MARTIN! 


* It’s tops 
ia tone quality, 
easy playing, built to 
last a lifetime. Oppor- 
tunities for fame and money 
on radio and records— with 
big name bands—are many. 
Don’t waste time on an inferior 
instrument. Play a Martin—right 
from the start, make faster prog- 
ress, and you'll soon be in a class 
with the best. Send for FREE 
to of Bunny Berigan. Mention 
metrument you play or prefer. 


M ARTI BAND INST. COMPANY 


Dept. H © Elkhart, indione 
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The Circus Is in Town 


Here (above) is part of an advertisement used by the Jingling 
Bros. Circus. Each of the drawings represents the name of an 
animal. By looking at the drawings, can you tell what animals 
are in this circus? 


Answer next week. 


Testing Your Powers of Observation 


Tessie McWilliams is odd and queer, but not peculiar. She has 
many likes and dislikes. For example: 

She likes baseball and swimming, but hates sports. 

She hates the movies, but likes actresses. 

She’s crazy about spelling, but doesn’t like arithmetic. 

She likes books, but doesn’t like to read. 

She likes Benny Goodman, but doesn’t like swing. 

She hates candy, but loves peppermints. 

She would rather listen to the piccolo than the flute. 

She doesn’t like to wash behind her ears, but likes scrubbing. 

All of her likes and dislikes follow a certain pattern. Once you 
get the key, you can tell everything she likes and dislikes. Study 
the key words in the above sentences carefully, and you ought 
to get the idea. 


Answer next week 





How TO MAKE 
A TROPHY CUP: 





MAKE THREE HOLES INA 
CIRCLE OF STIFF CARDBOARD 
THREAD STRING THROUGH 
THE CENTER PAIR SPIN 
THE DISC BY PULLING THE 
STRING, AND IT WILL WHISTLE 
AS IT SPINS/ 









2 SAFETY PINS, 
A THIMBLE, AND 
A COLLAR BUTTON 






























































Divide this diagram into 
four pieces of the same size 
and shape. Each piece must 
contain four of the figures, 
and each group of four figures 


must add up to the same total. 
Answer next week. 





Confucius Say 

Or maybe we should put 
it—Confucius Ask: 

1. Why is sun like good 
loaf of bread? 

2. What most resemble half 
an orange? 

3. What is invisible yet 
never out of sight? 

Confucius Answer: 1. Be- 
cause it is light when it rises. 
2. Other half. 3. Letter ‘i’. 





Following the Headlines 
Answers to Quiz on p. 12 

Oslo, Narvik, Bergen. 

- forestry, fishing, canning. 

c. 

. oil, arbitration, “Good Neigh- 


a 


Last Week's Answer 
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‘ part of the list of pupils” 














Last week we published 
names who had bettered our 
score of 76 in the “Draw a 
Line” puzzle. The remainder 
of the list a age below. 

Some pupils who sent in 
higher scores than ours will 
not find their names on this 
list. This is because their 
entries either arrived too late 
for publication, or did not 
follow the rules for solving the 
puzzle. 

Virginia Tolar, Columbia _( Miss.) 
High School; Dorothy Garrigan, 
Pershi Schoel, Lena, Wis.; Jim- 
by H. ybert, Canton, Ohio- Vi- 
olet Kolander, Le Center, Minn.; 
Faith Vielguth, Wamego, Kans.; 
Gracie Bates, Harpursville, N. Y.; 
Cynthia Kellogg, Claremont, 


‘H.; Robert Digges, Bronxville, N. 


Y.; Grace Bergman, Rosenhayn 
(N. J.) School; Lucille Haibloom, 
Pleasantville, N. Y.; Peter La Grot- 
ta, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ted Wiencek, 
Caspian, Mich.; George Lathrop, 
Central Jr. High, Saginaw, Mich. 

Doris Wall, Desten, Ohio; Ma- 
rie McNinch, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Vivien Kosminski, Marion, Kans.; 
Russell M. Foster, Ja.; Beaver 
Falls, Pa.; Howard Back, Lawrence 
(N. Y.) Grammar School; De Witt 
Petterson; Margaret Harris, Fos- 
toria, Ohio; Barbara Shepley, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Robert Grimberg, 
Pleasantville, N. Y.; Marian Ny- 
lande, Seward School, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Irwin Kapetansky; John 
Hanawalt, Seaford, N. Y.; Marilyn 
Borough, East Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Nancy Lowrey, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Bobby Black, Hickman, 
Ky.; Phil Cammarata, Chicago, 
Iil.; Jean Hammond, Williamstown 
( Mich.) ze. H. $.; Woodrow 
Murphy, rospect, Ky.; Patricia 
Kouba, Morton High School, Cic- 
ero, Ill. 

Warren Bangs, Central Jr. H. S., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Dick Anderson, 
Grant School, Casper, Wyo.; Ray 
Morency Jr., Bunker School, Mus- 
kegon, Mich.; Marjorie Brown, 
Windsor, Vt.; Bill Harding, Green- 
wood, Miss.; Patricia Riggert, De- 
troit, Mich.; Eugene Swann, Brook- 
lene Clason, Clayton, New Mexi- 
lyn Village (Ohio) School; Nana- 
co; Doyle Stoner, West Unity, O. 

Marcus Baggett, Ft. Pierce, Fla.; 
Alan Cobham, Palm Beach, Fia.; 
Marion Mae Hedrich, Chilton, 
Wis.; Billy Breitenbach, Washing- 
ton, Iowa; Clarence Farris, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Austin Ulmer, Rock- 
stead, N. Y.; Anne Wilbor, West- 
land, Me.; Ellen Thompson, Hemp- 
port, Conn.; Eleanor Vaughan, 
Needham ( Mass.) Jr. High School. 

Walter Kish, William Ballack, 
Angelo Mamonis, John Vanca, East 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio. 











RUB A NEEDLE ON THE ENDS OF 
A MAGNET, PUSH IT THROUGH A 
CORK, AND FLOAT IN A SAUCER 
OF WATER. IT’S A FINE COMPASS, 
AS THE NEEDLE ALWAYS POINTS 
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